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manuals were written for agriculture, but even though the proposals for agricultural
schools and colleges grew more insistent in the middle of the seventeenth century, no
such institutions seem to have been established.
Perhaps the best known institution that had a practical orientation was Christ's
Hospital founded in 1552 under Edward VI to try to deal with the problems of
children bereft of homes, family, and educational opportunity. It took in orphans and
poor children of free men and gave them a home. It also maintained a petty school and
a grammar school to enable them to find a useful and productive place in society.
Above all, it provided instruction in practical writing, arithmetic, commercial
accounts, and other subjects that would enable the boys to enter the world of trade
and commerce with some educational skills. Christ's Hospital provided a supply of
merchant's apprentices to the East India Company when it began operations in India
in the early sixteenth century.20 This is an early example of the interlocking relation-
ships of social change at home, the problems of urbanization, the humanitarian spirit,
the commercial enterprises overseas, and education. These forces were to continue to
interact upon one another as the Western nations reached out to the rest of the world
in the succeeding four centuries.
Apprenticeship. While the English schools approached the problem of training for
practical life through a kind of formal school that taught subjects that would be of
direct use in later employment, the English also faced the problem of education and
employment from the other side. They instituted a national policy with regard to
apprenticeship, formalizing induction into the trades, with literate learning to be
involved, when necessary, with the primary goal of direct training for effective
functioning as a skilled member of the trade.
The Elizabethan Statute of Artificers in 1563 was a ground-breaking move to set
up national standards of skill in the trades, taking much control over apprentices away
from the guilds and putting it into the hands of civil magistrates. It stemmed in part
from mercantilist efforts to maintain a healthy agrarian sector of the economy as the
shift began to take place from agriculture to commerce and urban life; in part to keep
laborers down on the farm and to maintain standards in the city trades; and in part to
stave off the social anarchy that could arise from peasant revolts and unrest as small
landholders or tenants were thrown out of work. The statute provided that any person
between the ages of sixteen and sixty not otherwise employed could be compelled to
work on the land for a year at a time, except for apprentices and students in school or
university. Exemption from the "farm draft" for students was a long-standing arrange-
ment.
Apprenticeship was thus expected to be the common method of entrance upon a
job for nearly half of the population, excepting professional careers requiring a
substantial academic type of education or for unskilled jobs requiring no education.
(See Figure 8.2) The Statute of Artificers set uniform standards for apprenticeship for
some thirty trades, requiring a minimum of seven years, and requiring that the period
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